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Preface 



V 



T 7 >is Idea Book focuses on how Goals 
2000 and the lASA legislation can 
work together to build strong programs 
for LEP and all students. 

"No other country is so well-positioned 
to move into the 21st century, to live in a 
. global society that is more peaceful and 
more secure-no one. But it all depends 
upon whether we develop the God-^iven 
capacity of every boy and (jirl in this 
country, no matter where they live, no 
matter what their rkial dr ethnic or reli- 
gious background is." ^ V - 

President Clinton, 

October 20, 1994 



N ineteen ninety’ tour was a 

watershed year for America s 
schools. The Goals 2000: 

Educaic America Act 
was pasi*ed and the 
Elemental^ and Second- 
ary Education Act was 
reauthorized under the 
name of the /mproving 
America's School Act 
(I ASA). In addition, in 
1994 the Safe Schools 
Act (Title IV of lASA) 
and the School-to-Work 
Opportunities Act were 
enacted by Congress 
and signed into law by 
President Clinton. 

. ^ Goals 2000 and the 

/mproxing America's 
Schools Act are 
designed to work in 
tandem to build the 

capacity of state (SEA) and local educa^ 
tion agencies (LEAs) for addressing 
reform at the local level. The overarch' 
ing principle for accomplishing lasting 
change in the nation s schools is sys- 



S 



tcmic (comprehensive) reform. More 
than two decades of research and prac- 
tice shou’ that fundamental and lasting 
improvement is more effective when all 
the elements of the education system — 
LEAs, SEAs, the federal government, 
parents, teachers and the community — 
arc linked together to focus their efforts 
on the whole enterprise of educating stu- 
dents, not on isolated components. 

This document highlights portions 
of Goals 2000 and lASA relating to the 
education of limited English proficient 
(LEP) students in this country and 
the linkages that can be forged for meet- 
ing the educational needs of all students. 
In particular, this document highlights 
legislative changes in Ttlcs I and VII 
that specifically address the education 
of LEP students. 
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Foreword 



T lic formation of new partner^ 
ships for educating all students 
to hi^h standards is crucial to 



, "By upgrading and aligning instruction, professional’developmenC; 
• .'^assessments, cjialfenging standards a^^^^ 

■ "tesources fromi^SAican help pravlde'tlie support thatteaclieVs. ; ; 






; • ;.l)e!:ome effec'tiv.e }eafners;..Vl/.hetfier,wesutt^^^ ’ 

lifSStatirmoiieiiiw 
-differencelKr bui chiidren ifwilllean the diffetdee 



i.Vr-'.- 






finding doors 'opened or cloiedto them when they are ^du!^- . 

; doors to high wage jobs, auC'; to participation in our democratic 







' fc^tant Secretary for El^mafy 

‘ ili Departme^^ 

•'Baftiraore, Maryland * 

December 1.1994 ^ 

the future of this nation. As demography 
ic projections indicate, the linguistic and 
cultural diversity of students in this 
country will continue to change. Federal, 
state, local agencies and schools must 
work more closclv toj^cthcr to address 



today s and tomorrow’s educational chah 
lenges — by sharing the commitment to 
equity and excellence for all students. 

The reauthorized Bilingual Education 
Act (Title VII, lASA, 1994) embraces 
elements such as school and districtwidc 
systemic reform, maximum local flexibiliy 
ty, enhanced state involvement, empha^ 

. sis on high standards, establishment of 
parent and community partnerships, sub' 
•stantivc commitments professional . 
development and assistance to state and 
local agencies serving immigrant students. 
Coupled with other programs included 
in the lASA. Title Vll programs can fub 
fill their missions in promoting English 
and native language development and 
• academic success for linguistically and 
culturally diverse LEP students. 

This endeavor, however, cannot be 
accomplished without a strong commity 
ment from federal, state and local ageny 
cics, policymakers, educators, communiy 
tics and parents — working together to 
make an educational difference for this 
nation s children. 
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Highlights of New Federal Legislation in Education 



"Our economic pros- 
perity. our national 
security, and our 
nation's civic life 
have never been 
more linked to edu- 
. cation than today as 
we enter the 
information Aqe of 
.the 21st century.” 

Richard W. Riley. 

U.S. Secretary of Education 



Goals 2000 Promotes school reform by 
encouraging states and local education 
agencies (LLAs) to set challenging stan^ 
dards for all children; strengthens profes' 
sional development of teachers, and sup' 
ports the development of new, more 
authentic assessments of student 
achievement. 

Schod-to-Work Opportunities Act Promotes 
collaboration between employers, 
schools, labor organizations, and others 
to integrate work'based learning with 
school'based learning in order to suc' 
cessfully pursue opportunities 
that prepare students for a 
career or post'Secondar\' 
education. 

lASA Represents the federal 
government's largest in' 




vestment in the nation s schools. There 
are 14 separate titles in //\5A. Some of 
the titles effecting the education oi hn 
£uisticallv and culturallv du ersc stu 
dents include: 

Title I Promotes high qualitv and com- 
prehensive programs for economically 
disad\ antaged children. 

Title H Supports state and local initia- 
tives to prov'ide intensive, high qualitv 
professional development in core acadc' 
mic subjects. 

Title IV Prondes funds to states and 
local communities to combat school 
crime and \dolence; encourages partner 
ships betw’een schools and communirv 
agencies to create safe, disciplined and 
drug'free ennronments for learning 

Title VII Supports programs to educate 
limited English proficient students to 
meet the same rigorous standards for 
academic performance expected fur .ill 
students. 

Title XIII Establishes a networked svs 
tern of 15 Comprehensive Regional .Assis 
tance Centers to prot idc comprchcn>nc 
training and technical assistance to 
SEAs, 1 FAq. and other recipients of 
lASA funding. 
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Goals 2000: A World Class Education 
for Every Child 



G O \i s 2000 : mucATE America act 
represents a sic;niticani national 
effort to promote school rclorm 
hv cncourai^m^^ challeng- 
ing academic and occupa- 
tional standards lor all 
students and pro\ iding 
support to states and local 
communities to help stu- 
dents reach those stan- 
dards, Gou/s 2000 also 
seeks to strengthen the 
professional development 
ol teachers so that they 
arc prepared to help their 
students meet the new 
standards and promotes 



the development ot new. more authentic 
assessment systems to monitor student 
achie\cment. 



National Education Goals 



☆ All children in America will start school ready 
to learn. 

u The high school graduation rate will increase 
to at least 90 percent. 

American students will be competent in all 
core academic subjects. 

☆ The nation s teaching force will have the knowl- 
edge and professional skills to prepare all students 
for the next centur}’. 

ti American students will be the first in the world 
in mathematics and science. 

☆ Every' adult in America will be literate and 
possess the skills necessary to compete in a 
global economy. 

☆ Every' school in America w'ill be safe, disciplined, 
and drug-free. 

☆ Every school will promote partnerships that 
will increase parental involvement and participa- 
tion in promoting the social, emotional, and 
academic grow'th of children. 



4. 



A Call for Systemic Reform of the Nation’s Schools 



o 




G oals 2000 calls fora ilndamental 
shift in the wav wc think about 



S tates receiving Goals 2000 funds must form a leader- 
ship panel to develop a comprehensive plan. The 
panel must include representatives from every sector of 
the community, including legislators and policy makers, 
educators, parents, and business and community leaders. 
Title VII educators and persons with expertise in the edu- 
cation of language minority students will have opportu- 
nities to serve on and advise these leadership panels, 

. (Source: U.S. Department of Education. Office of Public Affairs. IASA1994 
Summary Sheets.) 



professional dc\ clopmcnc, and account' 
ability. Federal funds will be offered to 
states and communities to help them 
plan and implement changes that signifF 
candy alter the entire system, not just 
one or two of the parts. 

States will be encouraged to examine 
and redesign eveiy^ component of the 
state's educational system, including 
teacher training and licensure, curricu' 
lum standards and assessments, parent 
and citizen involvement, and school 
management and organization. 



school reform. It calls for systemic (com 
prehensive) reform of the entire system, 
starting with standards, curricu' 
lum, assessment practices, 
teacher preparation and 
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Federal Funds to Support School Reform 
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O VER THE NEXT FIVE YEARS. 
o\’cr five billion dollars 
in grants will be 
made to states 
and communities 
to encourage reform 
efforts. Most of the funds 
available will flow directly 
to local communities. 
Nearly 75 percent of the 
federal funds for Coals 
zooo will go directly to 



individual schools, and the rest to states 
and school districts to support the schools 
reform elforts. Instead of making categor^ 
ical grants for specific programs or par' 
ticular students, under Coals 2000, the 
federal government will provide funds to 
local schools to support schoolwidc, 
systemic reforms. 
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Setting High Standards for All Students 



G oals 2000 encourages the develop- National standards arc meant to pro- 

ment of voluntar)' national and vide a national focus, not a national cur- 

state performance standards in key con- riculum. Under the Goals zooo legisla- 

Taldng the Lead^Professional associations and subject matter groups taking the lead in developing voluntary national standards; 

Mathematics Arts-Released: March 1994 

National Council of Teachers of Mathematics Musk ‘iducators National Conference 

Civics and Government-Completion; November 1994 . Foreign Lanquages-Completion;january 1996 

Center for Civic Education ■ • American Council for the Teaching of Foreign Languages, Inc. (ACTFL) 

Geography-Released;Octoberl994 - ; Science-Completion; February 1995 . 

National Council of Geographic Education .... National Academy of Sciences 

History-Completion; November 1994 
National Center for History in the Schools at UCLA 

(Source; U.S. Department of Education, Office of Education, Research and Improvement, 1995) 

tent areas such as English, math, science, tion, federal funds will be directed to states 

history, geography, foreign languages, and communities to help them develop 

civics and the arts. These standards will their owm challenging standards, 
define what all students should know 
and be able to do as they move through 
school and graduate. 





Excellence Principles 



G 



GALS zooo ALSO PROVIDES GR/\NTS to of voluntar}' cxcellcnce principles, which 
states to support the development would lay out the teaching conditions 

and resources needed for all 
students to have a fair 
opportunity to learn. Excel' 
lence principles might focus 
on factors such as acccssh 
bility to curriculum and 
coursework, the training 
and preparation of teachers, 
the quality of instructional 
materials and equipment 
available, and the curricu' 
lum supervision provided. 
For LEP students such prin- 
ciples might address the preparation of 
teachers to work with LEP students, 
access to learning materials in the stU' 
dents’ native languages, and access to 
instruction in the core subjects while 
English proficiency is being developed. 



"Language minority students must be provided with an equal oppor- 
tunity to learn the same challenqinq content and hiqh level of skills 
that school reform movements advocate for all students." 

"Settinq hiqh expectations for all children will further the cause of edu- 
cational equity, provided that appropriate, hiqh-quality instruction and 
■ other essential resources are available " . 

(Source: Standford Working Group, Federal Education Programs for Limited-Engush Proficient 
. teHis; A Blueprint FOR A Second Generation, 1993 ) 



New Ways of Assessing Student Achievement 



G oals 2000 encourages states and 
communities to dc\'clop new ways 
of assessing student achievement, includ' 
ing the use ot pcrformancc'based mea^ 



"(in assumption implicit in Goals 2000 is that new assessments such as 
performance based measures and portfolios will change the nature of 
the teaching/learning process and that these new assessments will 
enable students to more aptly demonstrate what they know and can 
CO. However, even with new assessment technologies, equity is still a 
concern for LEP students." 

"LEP students who are instructed in their native language, should be 
assessed in that language. LEP students who are better able to 
demonstrate content knowledge in their native language even 
though they have not received native language instruction, should 
al>o be assessed in their native language." 

(Scurce; August, Hakuta & Pompa, For All Students: Limited English Proficient Students and 
GoilsZOOO (FOCUS, No. 10), 1994) 



surcs, portfolios, computer'assisted tests, 
and other alternatives to standardised 
tests. Grants will be offered to states or 
groups of states to help them develop 
and adopt new assessment methods that 
are aligned with content and perform 
mance standards. 

There are important equity issues to 
be resolved as states and LEAs adopt 
assessments to document student 
achievement and evaluate state and local 
reform efforts. Much work will need to 
be done to make sure LEP students are 
included in assessments and that the 
performance measures adopted are 
appropriate for them. 



lASA: improving America’s Schools Act 



T 



N OCTOBER 1994. President Clinton 
sis^ned into law the /mprcn mj; America s 
Schools Act. which reauthorizes the 



enacts major program and policy 
changes that arc likely to have a signifi' 
cant impact on school reform. 




Highlights of the lASA 

<r authorizes full participation of eligible 
LEP students in Title 1 programs for 
economically disadvantaged children 
<r obligates states to develop comprehen- 
sive plans that include provisions for 
meeting the needs of LJEP students 
☆ requires multiple assessment measures 
to monitor students' progress and 



requires reporting results for LEP and 
migratory students 
encourages a wide range of parent 
involvement initiatives, including liter- 
acy assistance programs 
anticipates close coordination between 
schools and community partners 



(Source: U.S. Department of Education. Office of Public Affairs, lASA 1994 Suhhary Sheets) 



O 

ERIC 



£/ementarv anJ Sccondarv Education Act 

V ^ 

(ESE/\) for fi\*e years. The law supports 
K- iz education programs such 
as accelerated educa- 
tion. programs for 
limited English pro- 
ficient (LEP) stu- 
dents. and profes- 
sional devel- 
opment ini- 
tiatives for 
teachers. In 
addition to fund- 
ing programs, 
the lASA 
legislation 




The changes in /ASA are designed to 
link existing federal programs with the 
underlying objecti'/es of Goals 2000. 

Both view setting high performance stan- 
dards as the central mechanism for stim- 
ulating school reform. Like Goals 2000. 
lASA places emphasis on the profession- 
al development of teachers, and both 
seek to broaden the participation of par- 
ents and community members in 
the education of their children 
and the life of the school. 
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Title I: tielping Disadvantaged Children 
Meet High Standards 



T itle i (formerly chapter i) supports 
programs to assist economically dis' 
advantaged and at'risk children and 

T he new title i REauiRHS states to submit plans 
that demonstrate that they have challenging 
content standards specifying what children are 
expected to know and be able to do and perfor 
mance standards in at )''asc the curricular areas of 
mathematics and reading. These schoohimprovc' 
ment plans may be based on the state s Goals 2000 
comprehensive plan. 

A state s Title I plan must show how LEP 
students wall be served^ and how Title I and other 
resources will be. used for schoolwide reform stratc' 
gies to meet the needs of all students. 

(Souixe: U.S. Department of Education. Office of Public Affairs. 
lASA 1994 Summary Sheeis) . ■ ' " 

vouth. Title I grants to states now will be 
tied to systemic (comprehensive) reform 
of the schools to help them achieve the 
challenging standards in core academic 
subjects set by states and communities; 
to involve parents and communities in 
learning; to improve teaching through 
better professional development; to use 



technology to improve teaching and 
learning; and to make schools safe and 
drugTree. Programs like Title k Bilingual 
Education, and Drug'Free Schools will 
become integral parts of reform efforts, 
rather than independent programs, with 
separate plans, segregated resources, and 
little coordination. 

According to the reauthorized Title k 

. .limited English proficient children 
arc eligible for sendees on the same basis 
as other children selected to receive ser' 
vices...” (/ASA, Section 1115, B, 2); and 

“ . . .limited English proficient students . . . 
shall be assessed, to the extent practical 
ble, in the language and form most likely 
to yield accurate and reliable information 
on what students know and can do, to 
determine such students master)' of 
skills in subjects other than English. . . ' 
(/ASA, Section iiii, F, hi). 
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Promoting Learning for All Students 



II 



In addition to promoting 
standards. Title I 
asks states to 
include in their 
plans strategies to 
ensure that each child has 
a fair opportunity 
to learn. Like 
Goals 2000, a 
state’s plan is to 
include exccL 
lence principles, 
content standards and 
student performance stan^ 
dards as well as develop 
high quality student assess^ 
ments to help districts and 
schools provide all students 
with equal access to cduca- 
tional resources. 




Close collaboration is expected be- 
tween Title I and Title VII in this regard, 
to make sure LEP students have access 
to the curriculum, quality of instruction, 
and other resources needed to achieve 
the standards set for all children. 



P OLICY RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE HATE rolc in helping 
secondary schools meet the needs of LEP students 
include: 



☆ establish state-supported locally-based networks to 
disseminate information and allow educators to 
share information about what works for LEP stu- 
dents under different demographic conditions; 

☆ conduct comprehensive staff development to pro- 
vide all secondary school teachers with training in 
second language acquisition; 

☆ increase state’s investment in classroom resource 
materials specifically for language minority students; 

☆ develop State Department of Education initiative to 
bring practitioners and researchers together to 
advance the state-of-the-art to provide effective pro- 
grams and services for secondary level students. 



(Source: Hinicucci & Olsen, Programs for Secondaiw Limited English ^ 
Proficient Students: A California Study (FOCUS, No. 5). 1992) 
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"The average 
performance of 
all students in 
high-poverty 
schools resem- 
bles that of 
Title I students 
in low-poverty 
schools. Where 
poverty is con- 
centrated, the 
poverty level of 
the schoc' itself 
is an impedi- 
ment to the 
performance of 
all children in 
school." 

U.S. Department of 
Education. 

Office of the Under 
Secretary 



Schoolwide Programs 



Under title i, schools are encol’R/\ged In particular. Title VII funds can be 

to adopt schoolwidc approaches that sup- combined with Title I resources to sup- 

port instructional reform. Schoolu ide port schoolwide programs. Bv combin' 

Elements of Successful Schoolwide Projects 

☆ SchooKvidc projects should start with a schoobgcncratcd needs assessment and plan- 
ning process that results in a set of goals and a working plan. 

☆ School staff need to be involved in developing the plan and need on-going training 
and professional development as the school implements changes. 

☆ School wide projects need to significantly expand opportunities for parent and com- 
munity involvement, including offering language assistance for those with limited 
English proficiency. 

☆ Successful projects change the way they offer instruction throughout the school, help- 
ing many more students achieve higher standards. 

☆ A variety of assessment tools should be used to monitor student progress, including a 
combination of tests, students' work, and masterv' skills checklists. 

(Source: U.S. Department of Education. Office of the Under Secretary. Implementing Schoolwide Proiects. 

An Idea Book, Summary, 1994) 



programs permit Title I funds to be com- 
bined with other federal (Title 11 , Title II 
of Goals 2000), state, and local funds to 
support programs for all students in the 
school, not just students identified as 
Title 1 eligible. 



ing resources, schoolwidc programs can 
increase the amount and quality of 
instruction and enrich the curriculum 
for all students in the school. 
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The Nature of Exemplary Schools 



Case studies or eight exempuxrv 
SCHOOLS prondine; outstanding 
education for LEP students show 
that thc\^ emphasize cooperatu'c 
learning in untracked classes 
where students learn from one 
another. Schools described in the 
case studies were selected from 
150 nominated sites in a study on 
school reform and diversity con^ 
ducted bv the National Center for 
Research on Cultural Diversity 
and Second Language Learning in 
collaboration with BW 

Associates. These 
schools demon" 



Curriculum Features of an Exemplary SchooP 

☆ Whole Language 

☆ Cooperative Learning 

☆ Litcraturc"bascd Curriculum 

☆ Writing Workshop 

☆ Accelerated Reading Program 

☆ After-school tutoring 

☆ Summer School 

☆ Enrichment Time 

* Dei Norte Hcighu Elementary School. Ysleta i ndependent 
School District, El Paso, Texas 

(Source: Berman, Minicucci, Nelson & Woodword, School 
Reform m Student Diversity Volume II, Case Studies, 1995) 



str?te approaches 
that inspire curiosity 
in students and en- 
courage them to 



ERIC 




think critically. In teaching math and sci- 
ence, teachers foster autonomous learn- 
ing that allows students to master con- 
tent in a context meaningful to them. 
Teaching stvlcs pro\ ide students with 
adequate opportunities to produce oral 
and written English and emphasize an 
exchange of ideas in an intellectual con- 
versation. When students fall behind 
acadcmicallv. the schools place them in 
an accelerated learning ennronment to 
provide them v>i:K the opportunity to 
learn to high levels. 
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Part C: Education of Migratory Children 




"...educational needs are particulary great 
for low-achieving children in our Nation's 
highest-poverty schools, children with limit- 
ed English profiency, children of migrant 
workers, children with disabilities, Indian 
children, children who are neglected or 
delinquent, and young children and their 
parents who are in need of family-literacy 
services...." 

(Source: U.S. Congress. Improving America's Schools Act 
(P1J03-382). Title I, Section 1001, b. 3. 1994). 



To HELP REDUCE THE EDUCATIONAL disrup' 
tions resulting from repeated moves, the 
Migrant Education Program (MEP) pro- 
\'idcs grants to states to support high 

quality and comprc' 
hensive educational 
programs for chip 
dren of the nation s 
migratory farmwork' 



ers and fishers. The 
MEP prondcs sup- 
plemcntar)^ instruc- 
tion in reading, lan^ 
siuasc arts, and math 

o r' 

to migrant students 
who arc often 
behind in school or 
have limited English 



proficiency. 

Important substantive changes were 
included in the reauthorized legislation 
to improve the quality of sen'ices prond 
ed to migraton' children and to c.\pand 
their access to "i itlc 1 and other related 



programs. 

The new statute: 

^ 4 ^ Clarifies that the program purpose is to 
address the special educational needs of 
migraton’ children in a coordinated, inte- 
grated and ciTicicni wav, through high 
quality and comprehensive programs; 
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M Targets the most rcccnth' mobile chil-'***cn. 
who c.xpcricnce the most disruption m 
schooling, by limiting the population 
counted for funding purposes to those u ho 
have moved \rithin the last three \'ears: 

☆ Encourages the formation of consortia 
of states and other appropriate entities to 
reduce administrative costs and make 
more funds available for direct services 
for children; 

XT Requires that states transfer student 
records and other data to other states and 
schools as students migrate; 

☆ Establishes a new priority for services for 
migraton’ children whose education has 
been interrupted during the school year 
who arc failing or at risk of failing to meet 
their states' content and performance 
standards; 

☆ Authorizes peer review of state applications; 

tr Promotes coherent systemwide education^ 

al reform across the MEP, Title I Part A 
grants and other relevant grant programs; 

M Requires that, except when used in schoob 
wide programs, MEP funds must first be 
used to provide senices that meet the 
identified needs of migratorv’ children; 
and 

Broadens the definition of a migratorv' 
child to include children who themselves 
arc migraton' workers or spouses of 
migratorv' workers. 
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Title II: Dwight D. Eisenhower 
Professional Development Program 



F 



OR 1995, the title II APPROPRIATION 
is for teacher training, most ol which 



U p TO 20 PERCENT OF AN LEA’s Eiscnhowcr funds can go to support distrienvide 
programs. The remaining funds must be used to support professional develop^ 
ment of staff of individual schools. Funds can be used to support programs to 
increase the capacity of teachers to work with LEP students in core academic sub' 
jects, if this is tied to the school's reform efforts. 

UEAs’ plans also must include a description of how professional development 
funds available through other federal programs (e.g., Title I, Title VII, National 
:^cicnce Foundation grants) will be coordinated. LEAs are encouraged to try out 
approaches to professional development that are ^embedded” in the daily work of 
teachers, rather than the traditional pull out, one'shot inservice programs. 

(Some: U.S. Department of Education. Office of Public Affairs. lASA 1994 Suhmark Sheets) 



will go for state and LEA grants. A 
major portion of the funding supports 
professional development in mathe' 
matics and science. 




The Eisenhower Professional Dc\clup- 
ment Program, supports state and local 
initiatives to pro\ idc 
intensive, high qualit\ 
professional development 
in the core academic suh* 
jeets. States mav use a 
portion of the funds for 
statevndc actintics, 
including reusing licens' 
ing requirements, sup' 
porting professional dcvcL 
opment networks, and 
providing incentives to 
teachers to become ccrti 
fied hv nationally recognized professional 
teacher enhancement organizations. But 
the bulk of a state's grant funds must be 
redirected to LEAs and institutions of 
higher education. 

Each state will rccci\c an Eiscnhowcr 
grant based on its Title 1 enrollment and 
the size of the schooLage population 
States must submit a plan for its use ol 
the grant. 
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"Title Vll contains 
significant changes 
that offer us great 
opportunities to 
revitalize the field 
to improve the edu- 
cational services 
provided to linguis- 
tically and culturally 
diverse students..." 

Eugene E. Garcia, 

OBEHLA Director 



Title Vll: Bilingual Education, Language Enhancement 
and Language Acquisition Programs 



O RIGINALLY ENACTED IN I 968 AND rC' 
authorized live times since then. 
Title Vll has focused on increasing the 
capacity of LEAs and states to meet the 
needs of limited English proficient (LEP) 
students. As reauthorized in X994, Title 
Vll seeks to end the fragmentation of 
bilingual education programs and their 
isolation from other 
school reform efforts. 

Title Vll provides 
grants to states and 
LEAs for programs 
that link the education 



signed to help school districts and states 
so thev can pro\nde LEP students with 
an equal opportunity to achieve the same 
challenging standards that are advocated 
for all students. A state's content stan^ 
dards developed under Goals 2000 or 
Title 1 will be the same standards used 
for LEP students. 



A New Direction in Policy 

M oving away from the deficiency model of bilingual cdu' 
cation. Title VII is the legislative tool to implement a 
new direction in bilingual education. This new direction is 
conceptualized in a set of principles that include: 



of LEP students to 
efforts to alter the 




entire s\ stem. 

Title Vll operates 
from the principle that 
content and perform 
mance standards arc 
for all children. Title 
Vll grants arc dc' 



1. all children can learn to high standards; 

2. limited English proficient children and youth must be 
. provided with an equal opportunity to learn the chab 

Icnging content and highdevcl skills that school reform 
efforts advocate for all students; and 

3. proficiency in two or more languages should be promot' 
cd for all students. Bilingualism enhances cognitive and 
social growth and develops the nation s human 
resources potential in ways that improve our competi' 
tiveness in the global market. 

(Source: D.S. Department of Education. Office of Public Affairs, 
lASA 1994 SuHH^Rx Sheets) 
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A ll four lea grant catc' 
gorics may be implmcnt- 
ed in a variety of ways. These 
include programs for fa mi- 
lies, supplementary support 
services to LEP students 
(extended day, summer pro' 
grams, counseling, vocation- 
al advisement, tutorials), 
and the acquisition of mate- 
rials to suppon instruction 
of LEP students. Priority 
will be given to programs 
designed to ensure profi- 
ciency in both English and 
another language. 

Grants for special alter- 
native instructional [SAIP) 
programs, under Subpart I - 
Bilingual Education Capac- 
ity and Demonstration 
Grants, are not to exceed 25 
percent of the funds provided 
for any type of grant under 
any section, or of the total 
funds provided under Sub- 
part I for any fiscal year. 
Under special circumstances, 
the Secretary may award 
additional SAIP grants 
(Subpart I, Section 71 16, 

10.(3) A,B). 

(Source: U.S. Congress, Improving 
Ameriu's Schools Act (Pi. 103- 
382),199A) 



Grants to School Districts and States 



Title vw gR/\nts promote systemic (com- 
prehensive) reform as well as build local 
capacitv to sen e the needs of LEP stu- 
dents. They also ensure that Title VTI pro- 
grams arc not isolated from the on- going 
reform efforts in the school by emphasiz- 
ing schoolwidc programs. 

Title VII grants offer LEAs and states 
considerable flexibility in designing and 
implementing programs for LEP students. 
But, like Coals 2000 and Title I, with this 
increased flexibility comes greater account- 
ability. The new Title VII programs place 
more emphasis on research and evalua- 
tion than has been the case in the past. 
More weight will be placed on student 
achievement on state's content standaids 
and student performance standards as 
developed under Title fl of Goals 2000. 

Program Development and Implemen- 
tation Grants arc to be awarded for the 
purpose of developing and implementing 
new comprehensive, coherent and success- 
ful preschool, elcmentan' or sccondari' 
bilingual education or special alternative 
instruction program'' ihat arc coordinated 
with other relevant programs and scn ices 
to meet the full range of educational needs 
of LEP students and their families. 



Program Enhancement Projects arc to 
be awarded for the purpose of carrvang 
out highly focused, innovative, locallv 
designed projects to expand or enhance 
existing bilingual education or special 
alternatu'c instruction programs for LEP 
students. 

☆ Comprehensive School Grants arc to 
be awarded tor the purpose of implement- 
ing school wide programs aimed at reform- 
ing, restructuring and upgrading relevant 
programs and operations including acquir- 
ing and upgrading materials, meeting 
inservice needs and career and academic 
counseling that scrv'c all (or virtually all) 
children and youth in schools with sig- 
nificant concentrations of LEP learners. 

☆ Systemwide Improvement Grants arc 
to be awarded for the purpose of imple- 
menting distrienvide programs aimed at 
improving, reforming and upgrading rele- 
vant programs and operations within an 
entire local educational agency (LEA) 
with significant concentrations of LEP 
learners. 

(Source; U.S. Congress. Improving America's Schools 
Aci(P.U03-382).199/i) 
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Two-Way Developmental Bilingual Education Programs 




Title vii PRovmLs i inancial assistance to 
local education a<:cncics in developing 
and enhancing their capaciev to provide 
high'-quality instruction through hilin' 
gual education and special altemati\'c in' 

T he additive bilingual environment of DBE programs is 
designed to help students achieve fluency and literacy 
in both languages, meet grade-promotion and gradua- 
tion requirements by providing instruction in content 
areas and develop positive cultural relationships. 

struction programs to LEP students. The 
law requires that the Sccrctarv' give pnorin* 
to applications which provide for the dc' 
vclopmcnt of bilingual proficiency both 
in English and another language for all 
participating students. This priority 
applies to the four new Subpart i 
programs: Program Dc\'clopmcnt 
and Implementation Grants, 

Program Enhancement 
Projects, Comprehensive 
School Grants and Systemwide 
Improvement Grants. 



Two-Way Dc\'clopmental Bilingual 
Education (DBE) is pronng to be an 
effective program of instruction in clc' 
mentarv' and secondary schools in which 
students develop proficiency in English 
and a second language. Ideally, students 
are integrated in classes of approximately 
equal numbers of native English speak- 
ers and target language speakers to en- 
courage peer interaction. The percent of 
instruction in both languages varies from 
program to program depending on local H 
needs, resources and attitudes. Design 
varieties include a 50/50 model through- 
out the duration of the program, 90% 
target language uith 10% English instruc- 
tion (increasing over the years to 50/50) 
and language instruction separated by 
content area. 
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Expanded Roles for the States 



States are expected to play a greater 
role in planning and coordinating among 
sendees to UEP students. They also are 
expected to increase their efforts to dis" 



:vur;;.:. 



• . '• ^TATEr wii REVIEW' LEA. applications for Tide VII funds to determine 
•• -:i#whethcr they arc consistent with the state’s overall school reform 
•Tplan, its iGaak aooo plan or the sute Tide 1 plan. States will also “ • 
^ . .address in thwi^tjc I plans how they will resolve problems associated 
^ trained to mth tEP students. ‘ ] 



r 



seminate information about effective pro* 
grams and practices. The states will play 
a critical role in promoting the develop- 
ment and use of more accurate assess- 
ments that are keyed to state standards. 
Grants will be made to SEAs to support 
the collection and use of information 
about LEP students and programs. 
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Efforts to Improve Research and Evaluation 





ReSE/\KCH and EVALUATION' ARE emphasized 
under the neu' Title VII. The research 
agenda includes funding studies of issues 
related to English and native 
language assessment and 
elTectivc bilingual education 
practices. Funds will be avail' 
able to support the develop' 
ment of assessments for use 
in Title VII programs. 

The Title VII research 
agenda for bilingual educa' 
tion requires the U.S. 

Department of Education to 
collect and integrate into its 
data system, reliable data on language 
minoric)' and LEP students. 

The research agenda will result in 
reliable research find' 
ings and in practical 




knowledge to be applied in the field to 
lead to substantive improvement in 
meeting education needs of LEP stU' 



dents. Pro\nsions under Title VII for 
research include: 

Funding for research actuities, including 
field'initiated research; 

☆ Academic E.vcellcncc Awards for dissem^ 
ination; 

tr SEA grants to assist in the data collec' 
tion and evaluation; 

t!? National Clearinghouse for Bilingual 
Education (NCBE) for collecting, ana' 
being and disseminating information: 

(Source: U.S. Department of Education, Office of 
Public Affairs. lASA 199A Summary Sheets) 



E valuation recluirements for grants will increase 
program accountability. Programmatic educational 
success will be determined by how well (i) students 
are achie\ing the state student performance stan' 
dards, (2) program implementation indicators inform 
and improve program management and effectiveness 
(3) and program context indicators describe the rela- 
tionship of grant activities to the overall khool and 
other programs (e.g., Title I» H» state, local) serv'ing 
LEP students. 
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Support for Professional Development 
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W TTH APPROPRIATE 
planning, funds 
from Titles I, II and 
VII can be combined 
to suppon profession' 
al development activ' 
itics to improve ser 
vices for UEP stiv 
dents. Other lASA 
categorical programs 
(Titles IX and XIII) 
also provide resources 
to support profession' 
al development. The 
new Comprehensive 
Regional Assistance 
Centers will provide 
technical assistance to 
LEAs and states in 
designing and im' 
piemen ting profes' 
sional development 
programs. 



Title vii supports professional develop- 
ment acti\itics for teachers and other edu- 
cational personnel to improve education- 
al services for UEP students. All Bilingual 
Education Capaciiv and Demonstration 
Grants (under Subpan i) encourage pro- 
fessional development activities for school 
staff. Professional Development Programs 
(under Subpan 3) encourage inseiadce 
and prcservicc training for teachers and 
other educational personnel and must be 
designed to assist panicipants to meet 
local and state cenification requirements 
for bilingual educators. 

Title VII Professional Development Grants 

Training for All Teachers Program provides 
grants for up to five years to states, LEAs 
and IHEs. The grants are designed to 
encourage the incorporation of curricula 
specific to the needs of LEP students into 
professional de\-elopment programs for 
teachers and other educational personnel. 

Bilingual Education Teachers and Personnel 
Grants authorizes grants up to five years 
to IHEs, in collaboration with states and 
LEAs, to develop and expand preservice 
and insen’ice professional development 



programs to train bilingual education 
teachers and other educational personnel. 
Grants to SEAs and LEAs are awarded 
for inscrvice professional development. 

National Professional Development Insti' 
tutes assist schools or depanments of edu- 
cation in IHEs to improve the qualiu' of 
professional development programs for 
persons scrying or preparing to sen'c LEP 
students. Grants are awarded to IHEs 
for five years. 

Bilingual Education Career Ladder Program 
supports programs to upgrade the quali- 
fications and skills of non-cenified staff, 
especially paraprofessional staff, working 
in bilingual education programs. Grants 
will be awarded for up to five years to 
IHEs that are working collaboratively 
v\ath states and LEAs, 

Graduate Fellowships in Bilingual Educa^ 
lion Program provides fellowships for 
master s, doctoral, and post-doctoral 
studies in programs related to the educa- 
tion of LEP students in areas such as 
teacher training, program administra- 
tion, research and evaluation, and cur- 
riculum development. 



O 
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Promoting Greater Parent and Community Involvement 



Like coals 2000 and titu u the new 
directions in Title VII programs arc c.\' 
pected to lead to increased parent and 
community involvement. Title VII funds 
can be used to support outreach and par- 
ent education programs necessar\^ to 
promote increased parent participation. 



T itle vn funds also can be used to support partner- 
ships with employers and community-based organiza- 
tions to provide LEP students with school-to-work tran- 
sition and vocational education programs. Title I 
resources can be used to coordinate community-based 
health and social services, which can include services to 
families of Title I eligible LEP students. 

(Source: U.5. Congress, Improving America's Schools Aa (P.L 103-382), 1994) 

As outlined in Title L lASA, schools will 
develop and distribute to parents a uTitten 
parental involvement policy and conduct, 
with the involvement of the parents, an 
annual evaluation of its content and effec- 
tiveness. Title I also requires that “ . . .in 
carrying out the parental involvement 
requirements. . .local educational agencies 
and schools, to the extent practicable, 



shall provide full opportunities for the par- 
ticipation of parents with limited English 
profiency. . .including providing informa- 
tion and school profiles in a language and 
form such parents understand. . . 

(/ASA, Title I, Section 1 1 18, f). Parents 
can be involved in all aspects of Title VII 
programming, including needs assessment 
activities, planning, program implemen- 
tation, and evaluation. 

The formation of partnerships be- 
tween schools and the larger community 
is an important theme of bot!i Goals 2000 
and /ASA. Title VII, for example, calls 
for increased networking among the fed- 
eral and state programs that provide ser- 
vices to LEP students and their families. 
The red tape and restrictive regulations 
that previously blocked coordination 
among federally-funded programs like 
Head Start, Even Start, Title 1 and Title 
VII have been significantly reduced. 
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Additional Programs Authorized Under Title VII 






Part B: Foreign language 
Assistance Program 

The study oi a foreign language can 
increase children s capacity for critical 
and creative thinking skills. Title VII, 
Part B, awards (discretionary) grants to 
SEAs to promote systemic approach' 
cs that improve foreign language learn' 
ing in the state. 

N ational standards iN Foreign Language Education presently under 
development by the American Council on the Teaching of Foreign 
Languages and the American associations of teachers of French, German, 
Spanish and Portuguese include three underlying principles related to Ian' 
guage and culture. The third underlying principle reads as follows: 

“Language and Culture Education is part of the core curriculum and it: 

☆ is studcnt'ccntcrcd, interactive and succcss'oricntcd, 

☆ focuses on communication and cultural understanding, 

<r develops and enhances basic communication skills and higher' 
order thinking skills, 

☆ accommodates varied learning styles, 

☆ is supportive of and integrated with the entire school experience. 

☆ incorporates effective strategics, program models, assessment 
procedures and technologies, 

☆ reflects evolving standards at the national, state and local levels/’ 

(Source: ACTf L, et., aL, Draft National Standards in Foreign Language Education, 1994) 



Grants to LLAs arc for programs 
that show promise of being continued 
beyond the grant period: demonstrate 
approaches that can be duplicated or dis' 
seminated to other LEAs and may 
include a professional development com' 
ponent. The federal share of the cost (50 
percent) is for innovative model prO' 
grams providing for the establishment, 
improvement or c.xpansion of foreign 
language study for elementary and scc' 
ondary school students (75 percent 
of the funds arc for elementary schools: 
Z5 percent for secondary schools). Special 
consideration will be given to programs 
that include intensive summer foreign 
language programs for professional 
development: link non'nativc English 
speakers in the communities with schools 
in order to promote two'way language 
learning: or promote the sequential 
study of a foreign language for elemen' 
tary students. 

Formula (incentive program) grants 
will b c awarded to public elcmcntarv' 
schools providing programs leading to 
communicative competency in a foreign 
language. 



B 
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Part C: Emergency Immigrant 
Education Program 

Title VU Pan C, awards grants to SEAs 
to assist LEx^.s that unexpectedly experi* 
ence significant increases in their immi' 
grant student enrollment. LEAs are to 
provide high quality instruction to immi' 

"The Congress finds that the education of our 
Nation's children and youth is one of the most 
sacred government responsibiIities...as in the case 
of Plyler V. Doe, the Supreme Court held that States 
have a responsibility under the Equal Protection 
Clause of the Constitution to educate all children 
regardless of immigration status..." 

(Source: U.S. Congress, Improving America's Schools Act 
(P.U05-382),1994) 



grant children and youth 
and help them vvith their 
transition into American 
society. Immigrant stud' 
ents arc to meet the same 
challenging state per' 
formance standards expect' 
ed of all children and youth 
as specified in the state 
plan submitted under the 
/ASA or Goals 2000 . 



Districts eligible to receive EIEP funds 
must have at least 5 ^^ immigrant stu' 
dents enrolled or at least three percent 
of its student population must be immi' 
grants. L'istrict eligibility and funding 
amount will be based on only those immi' 
grant students that have received less 




than three academic years of schooling 
in the U.S. 

Funding may be used to support activ' 
ities enhancing instructional opportuni' 
ties for immigrant children and youth 
including family literacy, salaries for spc' 
cially trained personnel, acquisition of cun 
ricular materials and educational software 
and costs for basic LEA services result' 
ing from the influx of these students. 
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Title X!!!: Support and Assistance Programs 
to Improve Education 



Part A: Comprehensive Regional 
Assistance (enters 

The /ASA consolidates 
the functions of 4g catc' 
gorical technical assis' 
tance centers (c.g., Title 1 
TACs, Migrant Educa' 
tion Centers, Title 
VII Multifunctional 
Resource Centers) into 
a nctw'orkcd system of 
15 Comprehensive 
Regional Assistance 
Centers to provide com' 
prehensive training and 
technical assistance related to adminis' 
tration and implementation of /ASA 



ERIC 




prosjams. The comprehensiv e technical 
assistance provided hy the centers will 



T he title viI'FUNDED Multifunctional Resource 
Centers (MRCs) and the Evaluation Assistance 
Centers (EACs) will be integrated with the network of 
Comprehensive Regional Assistance Centers, /ASA 
also continues to support a National Clearinghouse 
for Bilingual Education, which is responsible for coh 
Iccting, analyzing, and disseminating information 
about bilingual education. 

(Source* U S. Congress. Improving America's Schools Act 
(P.L103-382).1994) 



help states, LEAs, tribes, community' 
based organizations, participating IHEs 
and schools integrate fcdcrak 
state and local programs in 
wavs that contribute to im' 
proving schools and entire 
school systems. To provide 
a team approach to problem 
solving and reduce duplication 
and fragmentation, the centers 
will be staffed by personnel with 
experience and expertise in 
/ASA programs. 
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The National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education (NCBE) col- 
lects. analyzes and disseminates information related to linguisti- 
cally diverse students in the U S. to school-based practitioners, 
administrators, researchers, university and college faculty, policy- 
makers, librarians, students and parents. 

Services: 

NCBE provides information services through its online services, 
a Fax Service, and its telephone reference and referral service. 
NCBE publications include Program Information Guides, FOCUS 
(occasional papers) Directions in Language and Education and 
FORUM (bimonthly newsletter). NCBE also disseminates the 
OBEMLA Fax Newsletter and the OBEMLA Director's Letter to 
the Field. 

To Contact NCBE: 

National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education 
The George Washington University 
1118 22nd St. NW 
Washington. DC 20037 

FAX: (800) 531-9347'^ (202)467-4830 
BBS: (800)752-1860 "(202) 467-0875 

NCBE via internet: 

For general information send email to; 
askncbe0ncbe.qwu.edu 

The NCBE Gopher address is: 
gopher.ncbe.gwu.edu 

The NCBE Majordomo list server is at: 
majordomo0cis.ncbe.gwu.edu 

Note: 

Contact NCBE for information on how to obtain copies of: lASA 
legislation; Title VII program application packages; EDGAR 
(1995); listings of successful bilingual education program mod- 
els (Academic Excellence Programs): NCBE publications or 
other items of interest included in this document. 



